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ABSTRACT 

A rating scale was dasigned to maasure collega 
classroom climata in Primary Teachar Training Colleges in Spain, as 
,well as to dascriba and compare collage classroom environmants . Data 
were gathered from 33 classes of students training to be public or 
privata primary school teachars at colleges in Sevilla and Hualva^ 
Participant obsarvation and interviews wara used to ganarata 688 
statamants reflacting students* perceptions of the aducational 
climate* Based on the rasaarch literatura and judgmants categorizing 
tha statamants, 14 dimensions were than defined* Further pretesting, 
factor analysis, clustar analvsis, and judgmants by faculty and 
students rasulted in tha 49-i :ems Inventory of Univarsity Classroom 
Environment (lUCE), containing savan dimensions; cohesivanass , 
satisfaction, personalisation, task orientation, innovation, 
evaluation, and classroom managamant* Both an idealizad and a real 
varsion were davelopad* Internal consistancy reliability estimates 
wara accaptabla for each subscale, ranging from *7768 to *8349* 
Intarcorralations, analysis of varianca between tha classrooms, and 
stepwisa discriminant analysis wera also performad* It was concluded 
that tha instrumant*s validity was supported with respect to test 
raliability, discriminant validity, and ability to dif f arantiate 
batwaan classrooms and among studants* Thasa results could be usad to 
improve taachar training (The lUCE is appanded)* (GDC) 
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Baakffpound 

Two Spanish studies ( Gimeno and Ferndnden^ 1980 , and Viamte, 
1981 ) have approaahed the problems of ^imapy Teaaher Training Colleges 
in Spain . The topia of the lemming environment deserved speaiat attention 
in Gimeno and Ferndraem 's work ( 1980 ) ^ to the emtent that they dediaated 
a chapter to it ^ with three main ideas : hvman relationships ^ the role 
of the BtMmnt ^ ara the motivation ' system , As the research teahnique used 
was the questionnaire ^ and this questionrwLire inaltdded a plurality of 
dimensions ^ when they referred to the leaning almate ^ th&y did not 
distinguish the spatial Ivnits of the olassroom or sahool enviromient , 
In the research direated by Viaente ( 1981 J ^ there is no speaifia allusion 
to the alimate as a dimension of study ^ although there is reflection on 
related concepts such as vocation ^ professior^limation , space ^ eta. 

In the field work carried out by V^ela and Ortega ( 1984} 
on Primly Teacher Training students in the University of Madrid district^ 
there are aspects which incite our reflection. Now we shall only indicate 
one fact within the epigraph the authors entitle Educational Relationship, 
W%en they asked the students what degree of participation they had in 
academic activities , 96 % said they did not enter into the organisation 
of the education received (p,104}. We asswne the classroom learning 
climate could be differ&nt if the students hM the chance to make decisions 
on the direction of their own learning ^ and the teacher managed the 
classroom according to different teaching methods . Our task , then^ should 
consist of selecting those dwiensions of classroom environment that predict 
something desirable for students of Primary Teacher Training Colleges * 

Related Studies 



Research on the environment at the University level has paid 
more attention to the social milieu and the organimational context or 
environment than to the classroom learning envirorment . However ^ there 
are stMies which have sought predictors of students' performance j 
satisfaction and pari)icipation based on other psychosocial theories (Lincoln^ 
et oJ. ^ 1963 systems of adjusting students' needs to university instructional 
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and organisational ah^aGtmristias have bem used ( Kaplan, ^ 1980i B^e ,1983) 
and researahePB have even Btudi&d aouraes of dissatiafaation with envirament 
factors Bhown by tmahers ( Boberg and BlaaJ^um ^ 1983 j. 

One of the alo&e&t studies to our present one is tMt of Tregust 
and Fraser (198BJ, Their researah developed a new inBtrmient for measuring 
the alaB&room environment at the College level , and was entitled " College 
and tMiversity ClasBroam Environment Inventory ( CUCEI ) . This instrument 
was Gonaeived to appraise studenta ' or teaaherm * peraeptions of the university 
level ^ with the reservation that it a use was reatriated to alasa groupa of 
fewer than 30 students ^ approximately . The empiriaal re&earah with the CUCEI 
is sa^ae , although it has already been applied in the United Statea and 
Australia ( Duaahe, Wcmnan and Moreaoak , 2986 

Pw^posea of Studu 

The types of hypothesis derived from inatruments that follow 
a format with independent aaalea are varied. 

While assoaiationa between environment and performanae are moat 
often reBeoj^ahed^ this does not emalude other perspeotivea , such aa undera- 
tanding environment as a criterion , or tMt atMents leaxm more in preferen- 
tial environmenta , or that climate data are a source of feedback ( Eraser^ 
1986 a and b 

Our fundamental ob^'ectives in this study were to design an inatru- 
ment to meaawe classroom clwiate in Pr^^y Teacher Training Colleges , 
deaaribe College environment and compare alaaaroom environment according to 
the vax*iables selected * 

* 

The Problem 



Consequently , we set out to find an answer to the following 
initial questions .• the oonsistenoy of the instrument ^ the generic frame- 
work for deriving the elements of the instrument , and the psyahometria 
aharaateriatias of the questionnaire. After solving these problems , we 
began to aontraat our experimental hypotheema, which inaluded the oomparison 
of Sevilla and Huelva (Spain ) College alassroom learning environmenta , 
and the disarimination of students aaoording to certain variables. 
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Sample 

The s&leGtion of the &iBe of the sample was made on the baais 
of the total number of ala3BPoom& of eaah one of the thx*ee Primary Teaaher 
Training CollmgeB in Sevilla and Humlva . Thm sine of the sample was aalaulated 
by a proQBdure of ramdom stratified scm^ling deQaribed by Amorin (1B72J, and 
which inaludem the following mquationi 

S 



Nh Sn^ 



Applying this formula to the Bl atasseB of the Pi^Ha ft*imar|/ 
Teaaher Training College of Sevilta ^ 1? alaB&rooms were seleated . Of these 
six were of the aonaentration on Saienae j four on Language ^ four on 
Bohool and three on Humanities. Five fresfman alasBrooms were ahosen , ate 
sophomore ^ and mim also of Juniors in the Spanish three-yec^ Program. 

The Private Primary Teacher Training College in Seville aonsists 
of nine olasses of whiah we seleated seven. Three alassraoms were of freshmen^ 
two of sophomores ^ ai^ two of JuniorB . As for their aonaentrations ^ three 
were on Humanities , two of Language ^ and two on Saienae . 

In the aase of the Prwtm^y Teaaher Training College in Huelva ^ 
nine af this School ■& twelve ciassrooms werm chosen . Tlwee alasBroome per 
year were seleated ^ and the test was admini&tered to two Saienae alassrooms^ 
three Presahool ^ two on Language and two on Hman Saienaes . 

Proaedure 

The strategies for gathering items whiah we followd to develop 
the instrumeiit were fundamentally ethnographiaal and of an interaative aharaater. 
We are referi .ng to partiaipant observatim and interviews with key informers. 
The identifiaation proaeBS of basia statements for the evaluative system was 
completed with a review of empirical researah and of saientifia literature 
zn the c^eas of teaching ^ sahool organisation and soaial psyahology, We paid 
more attention to ethnographia sowpaes ^ from among the lines of investigation 
selected. We estc^liehed a semin^ with Sevilla Prvnary Teaaher Training 
College professors , and another with students from the Sahool of Eduaation 
of the University of Sevilla^ 
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pt*ppo80 t we adoi^-ati the intsiffp'^^on plan suggested by Patton (1983) ^ wMah 
aonsisted of s'ks! &ae ' • r-iw^ ii^n nwdes .• on experienoes op behavior ^ of 
opinion or valu, , .of irTps . knowledge , sensory and demographio or 
biographioal. -nt^^^H j^pg mre professors pariiaipating in the seminar, 

who. eeleoted -fM- ^ to it interviewed on the basis of oertain aharaateris 

t%08 j muah ms kha diver, ■ity of areas of knowledge , length of time spent 
working at thfi Mn^wt .^ta,--, the seme way , the School of Education students 
who observer t^affHerm »<i-..:J^-jted the atudents who were interviewed. There were 
more than 4C v^.,/r>v-^m teaohers and students. These interviews were then 
tronsoribed am' a n. n,^ of atudente working on the research project used the 
written dooimwntB bo ^'^mpose statements on environment that refteated the 
interviewees ' perg.§ppions on the educational oiimate . 

For the paptiaipant observation , we followed the reconmendations 
given by Goetm and LeCompte (1884) , which we adapted to the purposes of our 
project , Thus , the questions Who , What , Where, When , How and Why were 
to serve as an orientation for Sahool of Education students on the enviro n- 
mental phenomena they had to describe in their observation protocols. The 
professors were members of the seminar , and the university students spent 
three sessions in their alasses , After each class hour, the observer and the 
professor exchanged impressions on the notes dram up. These observation 
sessions were finally aompleted with student -student interviews. 

Validation of the Instrument 

With the Mta collected , we proceeded to describe environmental 
characteristics , obtaining 688 statements or items. This nuni'er was far too 
high for any evaluative system. Consequently , we went on to reduce it to a 
significantly lower one , by seleoting IS dimensions of educational climate 
based on the research literature on university environment, as well as teacher 
traininig bibliography . The dimensions were as follows: Interpersonal Rela- 
tionships, Research and Innovation , Norms , Attitudes , Feedback and Reinforce- 
ment , Classroom Management , Motivation , Evaluation , Values , Decision- 
Making , Activities , Learning style , Teaching Quality , Media and Resources, 
and Frofessionalisation, 
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■ - ' ^ • Then we establiahed'five pairs of Judges , made up of Teachev 
Tvaining College ipvofesaovs and sminap poptioipante , who developed tht 
activity of asaribing the 688 items to three dimensions rar^mly given tc 
each oouple . All the itema ascribed to one partioulop dimemion were selected 
and ranked in order of the importanae attributed to them. Thus , ISB items 
were ascribed to 14 dimensions , disaarding the subsaale Profeasionalisaiion 
on whiah there were no statements . The dimension of highest saturation was 
class management with 27 items , while Teaching Quality and Values only had 
One item each. 

The items which the pair of Judges univoaally selected for each 
dimension and which were not in any other ^ entered into the first version 
of the instrument, made up of ?S2 items and aOninistered to BOS students at 
SevilWe Public Primly Teacher Training College, The students measured 
the degree to which an item or element conformed to an Inventory of Teacher 
Training College envirorment t answering on a five-point scale . The answers 
were processed by means of two statistical packages .• factor analysis and 
cluster analysis. 

The statistical package BMDF4M was applied to perform the factor 
analysis. The 138 items were distributed among 35 factors, although one of 
them alone ( Factor Ijhas aneigenvalue of 88,904 and groups .53 items , while 
Factor II has an eigenvalue of 4.349 and only 9 olements. This seme number 
of items makes up Factor IV , with an eigenvalue of 4. OBI , The rest of the 
factors show values between 2,413 and 1.3?S and include one or two items each. 
We aeleoted those items of each factor with weights over .BOO , so there were 
106 items selected. 

The cluster analysis was performed through the statistical package 
BMD PIM . The result grouped the 132 items -Mto seven bunches or clusters , 
representing minimum amalgamation distances between 94 of them. Comparing both 
results we adopted the decision to choose 81 statements. 

Our study of the 81~item version of vhe Questionnaire sought a 
double objective : to select the final number of itms on the inventory and 
to determine the structure of itt. dimensions or subscales. 
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The seleation of the definitive items of the instrument was 
ooppied out on the basis of the homogeneity of the anewePs ffiven by 84 
ppofesBors from. ten Ppimapy Teaahep Tpaining Colleges ( Santiago de Com-- 
postela. La Coruna , Vigo , Orenae , PonteVedpa , Lugo , Bilbaff Granada 
Melilla and Sevilla ), ar^ 302 Ppimary Teaoher Tpaining College atwdenta 
in Sevilla . The answepB were again analymed thpough two statistical paakages 
factor and alustev analyses . The aommn items in both types of analysis 
formed a group of 57 statements. To aaopibe the atatements to dvnenaiona or 
subaoales , we again interpreted the factops op oluateps obtained , following 
the ppooedupe below. 



In the first plaae ^ we considered the degree of aaturation of 
eaoh item within the firat factor , for ppofeasops aa well as students. In 
t'nia way , we gpouped all the items of the fipst factop into one d-meneion. 
Secondly ^ we studied the minimum amalgamation diatanaea between all the 
items gatheped into one sane clustep , fop profeasora and atudents. Thum^ 
the items which appeared grouped in the same aluaters and which ^ in tuxm , 
confirmed their belonging to one same faotop wepe linked to one aame dvnsn- 
sion or aubscale . In thiu aecond stage , we selected 21 items grouped into 
seven dimensions . Third , we aompleted the dimensions that had been formed, 
by adding thoae elementa which , in the analysis of teaoher op attddent 
clusteps appealed to form one lopge clustep that confipmed the aoppesponding 
factop . At the end of thia phase , the numbep of items had risen to 41. 

The items of the third dimenaion were grouped among one anothep 
at a higher minimum amalgamation diatance than the previous clusteps. The 
same thing ocurped with some of the items in othep dimensions. Consequently, 
we decided to paise the number of items of each subscale with those atatements 
of greater saturation within the factop analysis of the ppofessors ' answeps. 
( The ppofeaaops ' answers were the most pepresentative , as the f mat or analysis 
of the students ' answers was only based on the first three factors with an 
eigenvalue of 22.649). Having made thia decision , the numbep of items now 
making up the eight ppouiaional dimensions waa 67 , 

These eight dimensiona ahowed an unequal distribution of items in 
each one , Four of them presented seven items , two aubscales , aim statements 
each. Thepe was one dimension that had nine items , and anothep eight. 
To balance the number of items per dimension , we adopted the heupisiio deoiaion 
to include seven items per scale , leaving the final inventopy of 49 statements 
gpouped into seven dimensions. 



Forms of the final verBion of the que&tionnaire " ^ rV 

The third and laat verBion of the invmntory is made up of 49 
elemmtB and seven difn&n&iona , whiah are the following : C0HESIVENES3 j 
SATISFACTION, PERSONALIZATiaN , TASK ORIENTATION , INNOVATION , EVALUATION 
and CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT , Two formats Were also designed for the questionnaire, 
depending on whether the "reaV^ olaBsroom environment or the Hdeal" environ- 
ment was to be measwed . As emamples , we shall desaribe two elementB (from 
the real and ideal versions J of the dimensionB Cohesiveness" and "Satisfaation^r 

Cohesivenesa N^ 1, ''There is a trusting relationship ^ong 

most membera of this alass'^freal version)^ 

^'There should be a trusting relationship among moBt members 

of this alasB'^ (ideal version). 

SatiBfaation N^ 2. ^*in this alass^ the students think the 
program is significant for their futwe needs" (r^al version ), 
"In this alass , the Btudents Would feel the program to be 
Bignifiaant for their futwpe needs" ( ideal version ), 

Onae the instrtunent was deBigned , we did a pilot test with 
students of the two Teaaher Training Colleges of SevUla and Huelva , profesBors 
of the Sevilla Publia Primary Teacher Training College and Btudents of the 
Sahool of Eduaation who had partiQipated in the process as observers, in 
order to determine the final validity of the instrument^ as well as to 
aaiaulate the sime of the Bomple of alassrooms to whom^ the questionnaire 
should be administered. 



DeBcription of the lUCE 

The inBtrument is called "Inventory of University Classroom 
Environment ", 

The envirorment as a Qonatruat of multiple traits was swmarimed 
in B&ven independent indicators which would become the foundations for 
propoBing hypotheB&B and ^ fiimlly ^ for aompcoping environmentB ^ which is 
the seaond object of our study. Before discusBing this last pwpoBe j however, 
let us add a few clarifying notes on the environmental dwiensions of the lUCE , 

Figure N^ 1 shows the seven scales of the lUCE , their relation^ 
ship with Moos aategori&s^ the definition we have given the scales and an 
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iiem^escar^ bp negative 7 valued. Aa the" instrument ^as" ' 

49 questions , and due to its internal balance , each scale imludee seven 
statements . The items Qome in oyalioal ovder , in blooks of seven . This 
way, fop example , items of Cohesiveness ax>e found at nvmbmrs l,8tlB^2B^&S, 
38 and 43 . The saale of Satisfaotion begins with nmbeps 2,9,16, eta. 
and following these ayolea we can see the pest of the items in the scale 
series. The value assigned to the items is a heuristio average based on the 
peroentage of answeps given on an item by the pilot smnple , and a-ma to 
avoid bias in the answeps. On this point , other authops have prooeeded in 
the same way ( see Fpaser, 1986, a and b ). We present the real version 
and the answep sheet of the lUCE in the Append-ue. 

The two vepsions of the system make it poaaible to state hypotheses 
on person-environment adjuatmente , on the degree of aongruenae which exists 
in the alimate of a olasa in order to improve it ( Frasep, 1986 a and bj , 
or on the evaluation of the atdppiaulum ( Weiratra, Jdpg and Wubbels, 1986), 

RESULTS 



Disoussion 
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Means and Standard Deviations. In tables 1 and 2 we show the baaw desopiptive 
statistioa of the real and ideal versions of the lUCE for the three Colleges 
we studied. In figures 2 and 3 baaed on the data of the tables , aeptain 
differenaes are obaepved in the avepage evaluations given by the students , 
Let us look at the profiles , 

( Insert tables 1 and 2 and figupes 2 and 3 here J 
The values of the mean saores of the ideal lUCE appear more 
grouped by scales than in the real IVCE , The ideat ppofiles are moPe oongpuous 
with one anothep , which suggest that students at the three Colleges have 
similar feelings as to what the class environment should be like . mile the 
profiles in the peal lUCE show aimilar tendencies , they ape not so gpouped , 
as the Sevilla Private College evaluations are more oleaply set apart. 

In the ideal profile , the highest peak corresponds to Innovation 
and the deepest points of the ourvee belong to Satisfaotion and Evaluation. 
This sharp profile is not the case in the figure of the peal IVCE , where the 
dimensions Cohesivenesa and Personalization are the high peaks , and Task 
Orientation the lowest ones. It is noteworthy that the higher values for 
Cohesiveness , Peraonalization and Evaluation in the peal lUCE at least partially 
reflect aome indicative traits of the aharaatep of the Ppivate College 
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'Ths''^hc^p by the Sevilla and Husiva- 

Public College students equally attfaats our attention. This dimension is 
aharaotepised by items whioh have , among others , the following pronounoe- 
menta : » The students make decisions and are responsible for class norms" , 
"In this alas 8 , emampUs that show reality are inaluded through different 
media ( video, filma, eta.)", etc. Finally , an interpretation thai can be 
given of the extreme values for Satis fact ion and Innovation in the ideal 
profile is that aoorea of four items of Satisfaation are inversely corrected 
( the itema have negative valuea J, 

Factor' and Cluster Armlyaes of the lUCE 

Student reaponae to the lUCE allowed ua to contrast the validity 
of the inaluaion of the items in seven dvnensions. By means of varimam 
solution of factor analysis , we obtained a grouping of statements on 
environment into ten factors , as much in the real version as in the ideal 
veraion of the lUCE ( N - 1,145 J. 

In the real version , the item distribution oonfirmed four of 
the hypothetical dimensions established in the instriment. Factor I more 
than Justified the formation of two subsaales : Classroom Management and ' 
Evaluation. In both caaes we find aaturations that represent five of the 
seven items which make up each dimension of the IVCE . Factor II also confirms 
the structure of other subacales : Satisfaction and Personalisation. At 
one extreme , we see saturations of five itema of the subsoale Satisfaction, 
while at the other , four items of the subsoale Peraonalisation are shown 
( see Table 3) . Some of these d-^enaiona - specifically , Evaluation and 
Satisfaction - appear well represented in other factors as well. This is 
why there are five items of Evaluation in Factor III and four itema of the 
aubscale Satisfaction in Factor IV. The rest of the dimensions are totally 
dispersed , represented by one or two items in each factor . 

In the ideal version , the lUCE configuration by dimensions was 
even more strongly confirmed . All the instrument aubaoalea appear repreaented 
in three of the ten factors extracted . Factor I gathers saturations of the 
Bubsoalea Taak Orientation and Cohesiveneas for three items of each one. Factor 
II also shows representative valuea for items of the subscales Evaluation, 
Classroom Management , Personalisation and Innovation. And Factor V collects 
items of the aubscale Satisfaction. The rest of the factors show saturations 
of one or two items per subsoale ( see Table 4) , 
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.. .:Cpntpa8t%ngthe\'pe8ulta or both analyses , we may 'find that' some""'^'^l 

dimensions appear aonfirmsd as mush in the real version as in the ideal "'4 
version of the lUCE . This is the case of the subsaales Evaluation , Satis faction ^ 
Classroom Management and Personalisation , which also present from three to s-us 
items with saturations per factor , in either version of the lUCE . In sunmary^ 
we can state that the structure we propose for our instrument seems adequate 
for reflecting different perceptions or dimensiom of the University environment. 

Cluster analysis applied to student responaes to the lUCE added 
fewer elements for validation of the hypothesis on lUCS statement distribution 
into stibscales . In this case , it is possible to extract bunches or olusters 
that include those items of stronger relationships / that is , those of shorter 
amalgamation distances . i 



Figure 4 shows the dendogran resulting from analysis of the items y 
in the real version. Here , the presence of four olusters is oonfirmed. The 1 
first one is developed around items 46 and 44, joined at a distance of 31.0, "t 
with nine enviromental statements. Of these nine statements, four belong to fl, 
the subscale Personalimation while the rest are distributed mnong all the ^ 
other subsaales. The second cluster oomprises a total of 19 items which 
represent the subsoales Innovation ( with five Uems grouped -in the clmter) , J 
Task Orientation , Evaluation , and Personalization , again ( with four items 
each in this cluster ). In oluster 3 , there are only three items that all 
belong to the subscale Cohesivenesa . The last of the olusters we considered 
asaooiates five items , three of which fall under the subscale Classroom 
Management , 

The result of cluster analysia of the students ' scores on the 
ideal version of the lUCE represented in Figure 5 shows us two basic bunches 
or olusters . The first one groups 19 items within five subsaales .■ Innovation 
( 6 items ) , Satisfaction and Feraonalization with four itema each in the 
Qluater ^ and Evaluation and Task Orientation ( three items) , The seaond ^ 
oluster takes in 12 items whiah ^ in ow^ instrument ^ appear diatributed in 
two subsaales : aoheBivenms and Evaluation, with three items eaah , while 
the rest of the statements ax^e paraelled out among all the other subBaales^ 
with one or two items eaah , 

•V 

Cluster analysis allows us to aonfirm the exist enae of certain 1 

dimensions whiah are adequately represented in the two versions of the lUCE^ '3 

— - - - ~ 

Thus we arrive at the subsaales Innovation, Cohesivenesm , Evaluation , 1 

Personalisation and Task Orientation . '3 

12 . ••■ I 
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Validation of the lUCE 



Internal Con&istenay Reliability ^ Estimates of th^ internal aonsistenay of 
the two forms of each lUCE dimension were oalaulat&d using Croribaah alpha 
aoeffiaient , In toilea 6 and 6 ^ values obtained for the alpha aoeffiaient 
for eaah subsoale are shown separately for eaah form of the lUCE being the 
individual the unit of statistiaal analysis , These values suggest that each 
lUCE scale has acceptable internal consistency for use in each of its two 
forms n 

Scale Intercorrelations . In our study we have found 42 matrices of aorrelations 
between subscales ^ as functions of the College ( Public or ^ivate in Smvilla^ 
and Huelva )^ concentration ( ^eschool ^ Language ^ Science and Humanities ^ 
in the case of the two Puhlia Colleges , In the Sevilla Private College ^ the 
Preschool concentration was not offered }^ academic year ( Freshman ^ Sophomore 
or Junior of the Spanish three-yem* program ) ^ and version ( real or ideal ) 
of the instrument , 

In this paper we only include the general correlations of the 
subscales for the real and ideal versions of the lUCE , As general characteristics^ 
values are noticeably moderate in the real version and low in the ideal version^ 
and the subscale Classroom Management is negatively correlated to the others 
in the real version . In the real version ^ the s^saale Cohesiveness is 
correlated with medium intensity to Personalimation (.87) ^ which is the 
highest value of the correlations between that subscale and the other ones^ 
while Management has the weakest correlation (-.30), The strongest correlation 
of Satisfaction is to Personalisation (,63)^ and the weakest to Classroom 
Management (-^ 33) , We may observe that the strongest correlations in this 
version are found between the values .6 and ,6 , On the other hand ^ the 
highest value between subscales on the ideal version is .43 ( Personalimation 
and Innovation )^ ami the lowest value is given by the correlation of the 
subsaales Evalua±ion and Management (-,01) , ( See tables 7 and 8 ) 

One-Way AmVA , To begin with a hypothesis ^ we state that the lUCE's subsaaleB 
discriminate among the 30 classrooms with students of different educational 
levels, different concentrations , and different Colleges in each of the two 
versions of the lUCE , The statistiaal package we used to contrast the data 
was BMDP7M , In the one-way ANOVA test we refuse ( there is no difference 
between the k levels considered ) for a 04 value selected when the F value 
obtained is greater or equal to the theoretical value of F * 
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In tahles 9 and 20 , values of F are offered which were obtained by the 30 
alasses analysed in the seven Bidbsaalea for each version of the lUCE ^ also 
indicating the oritiaal values of F for the probabilities .OS and .01 , As 
we observe in Table 9 ( lUCE , real version ), the values obtained for F in 
all the sh^acales are higher than the theoretiaal values. However ^ the values 
reaahmd for F have varied aonsiderably in the IVCE subsoales for the ideal 
version , although there are si^ifiaant differences ^ong the 30 alassrooms 
on all the subsaales with respect to the two levels of signifiaanae ^ % seleated 
from .05 to .01 . Each scale si^ifioantly differen iated between the two. 

Therefore ^ another desirabie characteristia of the real and ideal 
versions of the lUCE is for it to be able to distinguish between the peraeptians 
of stiddents from different classrooms. This ah^acteristia was e^lored for 
each scale of the two versions of the lUCE , using the sample of 1146 students. 

The values of the statistic eta^ for each version of the lUCE are 
represented in tables 11 and 12 . This statistic , which is an est-unator of 
the amount of variance between lUCE saorea attributed to the difference 
between classes ^ shows these scores paying from .88 for Management to .48 
for Evaluation in the real version , and for .03 for Management and .44 for 
Cohesiveneem in the ideal version. 



DiBcriminant analysis . Study of the psycho-aoaial perceptions of students 
at Primary Teacher Training Colleges inaludea the possibility of classifying 
those perceptions according to whether they refflect a real or ideal inter-- 
pretation of University environment . A diaariminant armlysia of students ' 
saorea on the lUCE may shed some light on this matter. 

The procedure we used for our discriminant analyais was a ste^ise 
one , by which each of the lUCE subscales was chosen at each step according 
to its greater power to discriminate between both versions ( real and ideal ) 
of this instriment. This method was applied to lUCE aaorea given by Sevilla'a 
Public Primary Teacher Training College students, by the Private College's 
students, and by the Huelva Pt^Uc College atudents. To calculate these analyses, 
we used pragrmt 7M of the statistical package BMDP. 

Discriminant analysis of the Huelva College atudents' perceptions 
selected the subscale Task Orientation as that of greater diatanoe between 
the seven dimenaiona which make up the lUCE . According to the data in table 
13 , this subscale obtained a greater difference in the F statistiQ (1018.960) 
than the rest of the subscales . The second dimension selected was Classroom 
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Management with an F value of 303,373 . All the subsaales disariminats between 
the real and ideal versiona of the lUCE emaept Evaluation and Satiafaation , 
The disQTiminant aia&sifiaation of the dimensions in one version of the instrwnent 
indiaates that all of them emaept Personalimation are present in the ideal version, 
( See Table 13 ), 



The disariminant analy&iQ of the Sevilla publia Primary Teacher 
Training College students' peraeptianB ahose the dimension Innovation as that 
whiah eetabli&hes a greater differmnae between the real and ideal versions 
of the lUCE . Its F value (1742.988) is the greatest of all those obtained by 
any of the variableB or subsaales selected as disariminants (see Table 14), 
This table reveals that every dime?wion emaept Coheaiveness discriminates 
between the two versions of the lUCE . The disariminant variables ore 
dis^^ributed by equal number in each of these versions . The v^ibles with 
higher F values are found in the ideal version and by contrast ^ those of 
lower F Values appecu* in the real version . 



Discriminant analysis of the Sevilla Private Primary Teacher 
Training College students' percept ions confirmed some of the previous study's 
findings. Here again , the variable selected as the most discrimiimnt one 
between the two versions of the lUCE is Innovation , It is also followed by 
the subsQale Classroom Management with a higher F value . However ^ in this 
analysis ^ all the lUCE's dimensions are discriminant ^ to a greater or leasei 
extent , of students' actual or preferred peraeptions ^ as Table 16 shows. 

The assignment of these seven subscales to one of the versions 
we considered determines that the lower F values fall into the real version: 
Personalimation ^ Evaluation , SatisfactionM while the higher values are 
for the ideal version aubscales ^ that is , Innovation , Classroom Maimgement, 
Cohesiveness and Task Orientation * 



Conaluaion 

This paper has shown the design^ validation and uses given to 
the scale "Inventory of University Classroom Environment" ( lUCE ) in three 
Colleges of the University of Sevilla . lUCB evaluates seven dimensions of 
the real and ideal classroom environment in 49 items . The preliminary informatior 
shows the validity of the instriment with respect to internal consistency 
reliability, discriminant validity , ability to differentiate between classrooms ^ 
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and ability to disariminate among Btudents, 



Our ^esearah projeat also shows the aorrespondenae between the 
instrument statiBtiaal and logiaal structure ^ the differenass in students' 
perceptions of real and ideal alassroom environment j and proposes a way of 
using the enviromental evaluations to try to improve clasnroom alimate 

The lUCE may be applied to future research that evaluates University 
teaching environment , We can also measure types of assoaiations between the 
environment - or some of its dimensions - and student outaomes ( V%llar^l98?) , 

Implications 

The prwiary purpose we give the use of instrwnents for evaluating 
alassroom environment is alearly aimed at training. The systems we used for 
the diagnostia evaluation are classroom profiles ^ whiah are easily read and 
interpreted by alass members . Under these airaumatanaes ^ different self- 
improvement strategies might be favored ^ as the goals of a good environment 
are well known , In general terms j a good environment could be a profile 
with high indemes or peaks carresponding to dimensions which are positively 
and signifiaantly aorrelated with student performanaes and lower values or 
deeper aurves of those stibsaales which are negatively and signifiaatively 
associated with stude:%ts ' degree of lemming , 

The improvement taatics remind us of emperimental research designs 
known as "single subjeat stratf^gy ^' or " within subject repUaation strategy " 
because they respond to the p^adigm of N ^ 1 , This is a t^e-series design, 
as is the training proposal we indicate . In fact , our suggestion takes 
several observations into consideration , with the same instrwnent in its two 
versions ( real and ideal J, which we call Oj and Og , On the basis of the 
resulting profiles ^ we developed the instruatianal treatment ( ^ 2 ^ ^ which 
consists of reducing the dissonance in widely distant dimensions , or in the 
polarization of attention in those subscales whiah ^ by the professor's 
agreement or acceptance of the evidence from the empirical research , would 
seem to need mprovement , Later the real and ideal versions ( O3 and O4) 
would be administered to test the effects of the treatment . This basic model 
Oj Og O3 O4 Qould be intensified by adding new treatment sessions ( Ig I^ * . . 
I^ ) as new real or ideal measurements were obtained for the class^ It is 
obvious that the instructional session has the purpose of offering a feedback 



amed at aahieving the teaohmr-s peraeptual hm*mony . Our approaQh is appai^mtly 
more useful than , for emmnple , the one reaormended by AnderBon, Kameen and 
Kegley (1986) j wh&re the ooding of events warn sequential and supported by 
observational reaordings (presenae/abBence } of phenomena . The lUCE's method 
is more useful beoause it does not require emternal observers but rather 
internal ones ~ the atudents themselves - and aonsequently ^ estimates that the 
Bubjeats of a al^ss have more faithful and st^le peraeptions of events than 
judges who only make one or two oaaasional visits to the ala^s. The diver genae 
of data aolleation proaedures already marks a diBtination in the posBible 
meaning fulneBs of teacher development programs , 

Training strategies also serve different purposes . Fraser (1986 b) 
points out a proaess which is fundamentally based on a test-reflection-retest 
cycle , as a primary unit of environmental co^arison \ aorrespondanae within 
a alaas or between classes). We have developed this perspective elsewhere 
( Villas ^ 198?) , although now we would like to envision a model of active 
decisions on clasBroom environment . ^ model favors one to one or collegiate 
training , where couples of colleagues Join together to give /receive fee&ack on 
the classroom climate profileB obtained by the same /different class of students. 
The teaching lectures or interviews act as actual clinically supervised encounters 
or in other words j action reserak sessions ^ where colleagues make decisions 
in the light of their respective data . Now we suggest the implementation of 
miniprograms on classroom cl-unate which ^ based on formative individualimation 
and supported by relationshipB between colleagues ^ could provide means of 
pTofe&sional development for Primary Teacher Training College professors. 
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FIGURE NS 2 

DESCRIPTIVE INFOEMATION OF THE "INVENTOHY OF UNIVERSITY CLASS ROOM ENVIRONMENr^ 
SCALE 



MOOS ' 
CATEGORY 



DESCRIPTION 



ITEM EXAMPLE AND SIGN 



COHESIVENESS 



SATISFACTION 



PERSONALIZA'- 
TION 



TASK 

ORIENTATION 



INNOVATION 



Re lat ion 



Relation 



Relation 



Degree to whiak the student There is a trusting rela- 
know each other and ore tionship among moat mmberB 
frieTtdB among themselves of this alas&f+J 



Degree to which there is 
fun in alasswork 



In this alasr the students 
notiae thuu :!r ideas are 
listened to and used (^J 



Degree to which the stv^ent The professor trusts in the 
is given opportunities to students ' good judgement (H 
interact with the professors 
and concern for th& student 
personal well-being 

Personal Degree to which it is wipar- In this class, school 
Development aant to stay and complete situations are simulated 
the sidbject and their problems ore 

solved (~J 

Change and Degree to which a professor In this class ,the students 
System ma%n- plans new, infrequent and invent .create, and make 
tmnanae v^ied activities and teah- things up with the tasks 

mques and encourages stu- suggested by the professor 

dents to program and think (+} 

creative ly 



EVALUATION 



CLASSROm 
MANAGEMENT 



je and Degree to which a professor In this class, the students 
System mavn- makes student instrumental are perfectly aware of the 
tenance control rules es^licit si^/ect's obdectives 

Change and Degree to which a professor In this class, the professor 
System ma%n-' orders .organises and gives always reports to the stu- 
tenance rules on class instruction dents on procedures which 

will help develop teaching 

(+) 
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INVENTORY OF VNIVERSITY CLASSROOM ENVIRONMENT ( lUCE ) 
REAL VERSION 



GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

This questionnaire aontainm sentenaes that aoutd desaribm the 
psyahosoaial olimate or environment in the alassroom of thim si^Jeat 

This peat version of the qumQtionnairm evo^tuates yow^ pmraeptioriB 
of the Peal environment whiah existm in the classroom of this siibjeat 

There are no ''true'- or "false'' answers , We are only interested 
in your opinions 

Eaah statement has four possible answers : 
CA j if you COMPLETELY AGREE with the statement ^ and you feel it desaribes 
the real environment of this alassroom 

A 3 if you AGREE that the sentence describes the real envirorm&nt of this 
a lassroom 

D 3 if you DISAGREE that the sentenoe describes the real environment of this 
alassroom ^ 

(^D^ if you COMPLETELY DISAGREE with the statement ^ and feel it in no way 
reflects the real classroom environment 

Write your opinions with an K in the answer you have selected 

Answer all the sentences on the ANSWER SHEET, Please do not 
write on this quest ionnaii^e 

THANK YOU FOR YOUR COLLABORATION 
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INVENTORY OF UNIVERSITY CLASSROOM ENVIRONMENT ( lUCS ) 
REAL VERSION 



1. There is a trusting relationship among most members of this alasspoom 

In thzs alassroom , the students think the proffram is signifiaant for 
thetr future needs 

3. In this alasspoom, each student is allowed to work at his om speed 

4. The students make deaisions and ore responsible for the alass rules 

6. In this QlasBroom, the students solve (th&oretiaal and praatiaal) eduaatianal 
problems by themselves 

6. ^ In this alassroom , the evaluation of our teaahing-learning process allows 
d%sauss%on of teaahing problems ar^ their possible solutions 

7. The relationships in the class are emclusively aaademia 

3. In this alassroom , the attitudes and ur^erstar^ing cmiong members ore more 
tmportant tnan the development of the sidbjeat's contents 

9. In general ^ there is QonsiderabU dissatisfaction with the work in this 
classroom 

10. The professor speaks frankly and openly with the students 

22. In this alassroom ^ school situations ore swmlated and their problems 
are solved 

22. In this classroom ^ the professor leax^ns ^ to keep up to date 

23. In this alassroom , the students are perfectly aWf^e of the suhject's 
objectives 

24. In this classroom, it is noticeable that the ppofessor rmst rush to 
aceomplish the requierements mposed in the program 

25. Before beginning the class, the professor tdkes a minute to talk informally 
w%th the students ^ 

26. In this classroom , the professor ami students report on their rmspeative 
performances 

17. ^ In this classroom , there is a l^ge variety of temtbookQ on the subjeat 
betng taught 

18. mis is a disorganized class ( in the program and learning activities) 
2&. In thzs classroom , the students invent, create, and make things up with 
the tasks suggested by the professor 

20. In this classroom, alternatives ore suggested to accomplish the proaram^s 
requ%rements - - 

fo' £2 t^^s^Zaaaroom, the professor monopoUmes most of the verbal communication 
dd The students %n th%s class do not have sufficient contact among one another 
d6. In th%s classroom, the standards of classroom organisation relate to the 
SQUdents ■ aspirations 

84. The professor trusts in the stMents ' good Judgement 

25 In this alassroom, em^les are included , through diverse media ( video 
f%lm, et.) J that show reality - , 

26. In this classroom , students researah to solve matters that arise out of 
Glass discussion 

27* Jn this classrooms professor and students plan and aarry out changes 

28. In this classroom , the content of the subject being taught is not presented 

%n a logical way whtch tends to disconoert the students 

^^^^'^^ ^^^""^ appreciable friendly relaticnship between the 

professor and the students 

30. The students are enthusiastio about learning 

32. In this classroom, new work methods arise out of the experience the students 
nave of conarete alternatives " 

32. In this alassroom, relationships ore fostered with school teaohers 

33. In the classroom, students p^tiaipate in research perojects directed bu 
the teacher - 

34. In this classroom, students clearly know , from the beginning of the course 
What type of evaluation procedure the professor will use 



35, In this QlasQpoom^ the professor always r&parts to the students on proaedm*e8 
which will help develop teaching 

36. The students consider the olass as a social place , where relationships 
among people cure promoted 

57* In this alassroom, the cour&e objeatives are periodiaally revised and 
readapted 

38. The prof^s&or stvmlates the sti^ents to p^tiaipate in the topic being taught 
39^ In thim alasBroom^ ohanges are made in the orientations reaommended by the 
College or VnivevBity 

40, The professor promotes rese^ah on the topics dealt with in class 

41^ In this alassroamM students perform self-evaluations 

42^ Besides reading no other activity is carried out in alass 

43^ The students maintain a relatively aordial relationship in ala&s 

44, In this classroom^ the students notice that their ideas ax'e listened to and 

used 

46. The professor is honestly concerned about the students 
46^ The students participate in non^academia activities 

^''^ ^^Mb classroom^ the professor and the students research educational 
situations with initiative and e^loratory behavior 

48* In this classroom^ learning is demostrated in concrete situations and not in 
emam grades 

49. In this classrooms the questions asked of the students provoke one^syllable 
answers 



SUBSCALE 



COHESIVENESS 



SATISFACTION 



pehSonalization 



TASK 

ORIENTATION 



INNOVATION 



EVALUATION 



CLASSROm 
MANAGEMENT 



TABLE N^ 1 
COLLEGE 



SEVILLA (PUBLIC) 
SEVILLA (PRIVATE) 
UUELVA 

SEVILLA (PUBLIC) 
SEVILLA (PRIVATE) 
UUELVA 

SEVILLA (PUBLIC) 
SEVILLA (PRIVATE) 
HUELVA 

SEVILLA (PUBLIC) 
SEVILLA (PRIVATE) 
HUELVA 

SEVILLA (PUBLIC) 
SEVILLA (PRIVATE) 
HUELVA 

SEVILLA (PUBLIC) 
SEVILLA (PRIVATE) 
HUELVA 

SEVILLA (PUBLIC) 
SEVILLA (PRIVATE) 
HUELVA 



MEAN 

35. 706 

35. 836 

36. 319 

34.847 

33, 204 

32, 833 

36,165 

32,223 

36,895 

35,481 

37, 512 

34,073 

29, 569 

SB, 164 

31,760 

28,474 

32,631 

31,678 

35,283 

32, B99 

32^ 706 

31, 775 

36,248 

31,518 

31,328 

32,260 

30. 083 

30, 406 



STANDARD 

DEVIATION 

5.192 

5,393 

4,437 

6,289 

6,219 

5,327 

4,488 

5,157 

6,178 

6, 137 

5,348 

6,532 

6, 617 

6, 699 
6,527 
4,957 
7,103 
7,438 
6,578 
7, 006 
7, 077 

7, 387 
5,002 
6,968 
5,358 
6,295 
4, 780 
6,624 



TABLE NS 2 



SUBSCALES 



COHESIVEmSS 



SATISFACTION 



PFHSONALIZATION 



TASK 

ORIENTATION 



INNOVATION 



EVALUATION 



CLASSROOM 
MANAGEMENT 



COLLEGE 



SEVILLA (PUBLIC) 
SEVILLA (PRIVATE) 
HUELVA 

SEVILLA (PUBLIC) 
SEVILLA (PRIVATE) 
HUELVA 

SEVILLA (PUBLIC) 
SEVILLA (PRIVATE) 
HUELVA 

SEVILLA (PUBLIC) 
SEVILLA (PRIVATE) 
HUELVA 

SEVILLA (PUBLIC) 
SEVILLA (PRIVATE) 
HLELVA 

SEVILLA (PUBLIC) 
SEVILLA (PRIVATE) 
HUELVA 

SEVILLA (PUBLIC) 
SEVILLA (PRIVATE) 
HUELVA 



MEAN 

40. 049 
38. 878 
42, 035 
40, 833 
35, 480 
36.&S7 
3$, 267 
38,616 
38, 606 
38.696 
37, 917 
38, 881 
39, 780 
39, 881 
39, 604 
39,807 
47, 398 
47, 811 
46,380 
47, 429 
36, 649 
38,738 
38,004 
36, 044 
37,312 
37, 431 
36,870 
37,466 



STANDARD 

DESVIATION 

4.324 

3,926 

4,741 

3,919 

3,249 

3, 396 

3,260 

2,888 

3,682 

3,811 

3,699 

3,306 

3,619 

3,711 

3,888 

3,436 

6,880 

6,044 

6,873 

6,287 

3,476 

3,644 

3,696 

3,013 

3, 769 

3,906 

3,982 

3,196 
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FIGURE 2 . IVCE ( real version } 




FIGURE 3 . lUCE ( ideal version ) 




TABLE 3 . lUCE ( r&at version } 



FACTOBS 



ITEMS 123456789 10 

33 . 633 

34 .611 

47 ,608 .55^ 
4B ,679 

32 .67b .286 

48 .537 

38 ,827 ,487 

49 ,523 

40 . 523 

28 , 506 

30 , 695 
11 .622 

16 ,668 

46 . 560 339 

25 , 644 260 

IB ,616 ,260 

6 .589 

23 774 

2 , 766 .372 
44 ,254 .695 

37 .335 ,691 

19 , 742 

29 . 710 
10 -,274 ,627 

43 . 629 

50 * 683 

4 .670 

IS . 660 

9 ,269 -.651 

18 * 703 

35 . 746 

20 ^410 .348 -.365 

3 .366 .418 -,299 

31 .287 .446 ,272 .328 

36 .284 ,369 .266 

22 ,476 
8 -.423 .486 

39 ,426 --.281 -.338 ,293 

14 ,272 .266 -,444 ,330 

41 . 398 , 448 

5 .487 

26 .322 ,406 --,307 

21 ,448 .267 .264 
46 , 430 342 

S4 , 386 

13 .412 ,327 

7 .481 

17 .306 

2? ,483 .294 -,265 ,252 ,297 

VP 6.106 3.726 2,697 2,661 2.470 2.129 1,687 1.617 1.506 1,413 
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TABLE NS 4 . lUCE ( ideal Version ) 



FACTORS 



ITEM& 


1 


2 


3 


25 


^* 695 






46 


* 683 






86 


. 682 




324 


34 


^* 672 


*370 




qI 


, 666 






25 


. 660 




374 


44 


^* 667 






81 


602 


, 331 




22 


. 550 






29 


^*549 






41 




. 682 




48 




* 618 


.330 


18 




* 607 




17 




.£64 




20 




.563 




33 




,510 


,329 


S8 




.505 




2? 




.504 


.442 


45 






746 


47 




.333 


. 690 


36 






.593 


30 






-^.562 


14 






302 


13 


386 






11 








9 








8 








10 


316 






4 








2 









10 



--.299 



.266 



.467 

-.863 

--'365 ^261 

. 327 



.298 



.686 
-.566 
. 683 . 261 

.655 

,664 



-.294 



19 

.851 ^884 
16 -.420 .448 

28 . 485 



-.537 

.784 

. 780 

.696 



,565 



—m 889 

324 -,251 -.264 .267 -[333 



-.294 



.390 

473 .426 



24 ,298 .277 
32 ,341 .447 .338 

25 .337 .273 
S9 . 389 
40 -, 401 

2 .318 
42 

4S . 261 

7 -. 305 . 4S2 

S . 322 ~. 293 

3 .352 .363 
25 , 456 

22 . 405 . 384 

49 . 463 . 360 

VP 6.462 4.632 3.364 2.613 1,926 1,643 1,534 1.470 1.462 1.272 



.320 



,476 



.281 
.394 -,300 
.266 
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FIGURE NO 4 . juc^ ( real version ) 
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TABL& N3 S. lUCE ( real Version ) 



SUBSCALES 
COHESIVENESS 



ALPHA COEFFICIENT 
0. 8220 



SATISFACTION 



0. 801 S 



PERSONALIZATION 



0. 8220 



ORIENTATION 



0. 7696 



INNOVATION 



0. 834$ 



EVALUATION 



0. 8238 



CLASSROOM 
MANAGEMENT 



a 7768 
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SUBSCALES 
COHESIVENESS 



TABLE NS e . lUCE ( ideal v&rsion ) 

ALPHA COEFFICIENT 
0. 7710 



SATISFACTION 

PERSONALIZATION 

ORIENTATION 

INNOVATION 

EVALUATION 



CLASSROOM 
MANAGEMENT 



0, 8133 



0. 8134 



0. 887? 



a 8624 



0. 8129 



0. 8147 
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WLE P f , IjjCE (Real ymm) SmU Mipoomlatiom 



msiw, smsFAc. msom. mKORiEHf. iMm. Emm. mm 

^ ^ i 5 S ? s 

mEsm, 2 

smsF^c, J o.ms 

FEESOm. 4 Ojm OMI 

TASKOEL S O.mo 0M90 OMS 

imr. 6 oMj ojMi ojoil omm 

muAT, 7 oAiu o,m? ojm ojm ojm 

mm, I -oMi -ojm -sjiw ^ojeeo .^jm -o.mi 
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TME L im ( Mml Firiionj Seals IntBmmktions 







mEsm, 


SmSFAC, 


msom. 


TASK OEIEM. 


imu 






t 


3 


i 


5 




COHESm. 


2 












sAmm. 














PERSOML, 


4 


OJM 


o.ms 








TASK ORL 




OMI 


o,im 


OJOM 






mom. 


6 


ojm 


o,im 


o.m? 


o.mi 






? 


o,om 


OMU 


0M2 


o.im 


oAm 




s 


'OMO 


QM? 


O.IOH 


o.im 


QMS 
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TABLE 9. JUCE ( rmi vemion ) 



Saurce 

Between 

groupB 

Within 
groups 

Total 



SS 

91 S3, 4775 

21690, 33S1 
30843,8125 



df 

COHESIVENESS 
29 



1115 
114^ 



MS 
316,6371 

19,4532 



F 

16, 23 



Between 
groupB 

Within 
gTQupa 

Total 



10898,1016 

28386, 4984 
43669, $727 



SATISFACTION 



29 



1115 
1144 



376,7966 20,68 



25,4587 



Between 
groupB 

Within 
groups 

Total 



24450, 6479 

21648,1840 
36098, 7306 



TASK ORIENTATION 



29 



1115 
1144 



498,294? 



19,4154 



25,66 



Between 
groupB 

Within 
groupa 

Total 



23003,3516 

34709,118? 
67303, 8125 



INNOVATION 

29 

1116 
1144 



793,2190 



31,1293 



26,48 



Between 
groups 

Within 
groupB 

Total 



24631,6758 

32672,1367 
67303,8126 



EVALUATION 

29 

1115 
1144 



849, 3681 



29, 3024 



28,99 



Between 
groups 

Within 
groupB 

Total 



7461,1636 

25389, 0204 
32840,1836 



CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 

29 266,926? 



1115 
1144 



F (29,1116, ,05) - 1.62 
F (29,1144, ,01) ^ 1,79 



ERLC 



22, 7704 



11,28 



Sourae 

Between groupa 
Within groupB 
Total 

Bmtwmmn groups 
Within groups 
Total 

Between groupB 
Within groups 
Total 

Between groups 
Within groups 
Total 

Between groups 
Within groups 
Total 

Between groups 
Within groups 
Total 

Between groups 
Within groupa 
Total 



TABLE N° 10 • lUCE ( ideal 

SS df 

COHESIVENESS 

5415,9790 29 

16959,2800 1114 

12132,1885 1143 
SATISFACTION 
758,2913 29 
11306,2465 1114 
12063.5381 114$ 
PERSONALIZATION 
1932,3478 29 
13563,6095 1114 
16495,9670 1143 
TASK ORIENTATION 
1166,8906 29 
13803,5990 1114 
14970,4893 1143 
INNOVATION 
2898.9026 29 
36814,6102 1114 
39113,4141 1143 
EVALUATION 
1550, 6699 29 
12260,0776 1114 
13810, 7373 1143 
CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 
518,3263 29 
15719, 2673 1114 
16237,6938 1143 



version j 
MS 

186. 7579 
14,3261 



26,1480 
10,1483 



66, 632? 
12,1756 



40,2376 
12,3910 



99,9622 
32,5085 



63,4710 
11,0066 



17,8733 
14,1107 



13,04 



2,58 



6.47 



3, 25 



3,07 



4,86 



1,27 



F(29,1115^,05) ^ 1,52 
F(29^1114^,01) ^ 1, 79 
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TABLE NB 11 . lUCE ( real version ) 



BUB3CALES 


Eta^ 


COHESIVENESS 


0. 296 


SATISFACTION 


0. 349 


PERSONALIZATION 


0^ 349 


TASK ORIENTATION 


0. 400 


INNOVATION 


0. 398 


EVALUATION 


0. 429 


CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 


a 226 
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TABLE NS 12 ^ JUCE ( 

SUBSCALES 
COHESrVENESS 
SATISFACTION 
FEBSQNALIZATION 
TASK ORIENTATION 
INNOVATION 
EVALUATION 
CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 



ideal v&rsion ) 
Eta- 
0,446 
062 
0,124 
0,079 
0,074 
0.112 
0, 031 
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TABLE NS 13 , HUELVA Coltsffe 



STEP 
NUMBER 
1 


VARIABLES 
Qrimntation 


VALUE 
1018.9699 


U 

STATISTIC 
0. 3G$4 


APPROXIMATE 
F-^ ST AT I STIC 
1018.960 


1 


df 

697 


2 


Clas&room manag^ 


203. 3726 


0.2764 


783,871 


2 


586 


3 


Innovation 


126.2096 


0.2272 


674.436 


3 


696 


4 


CoheaiveneBB 


11. 7368 


0.2228 


SI 7. 889 


4 


694 


6 


Pmrsonalimation 


7. 2002 


0. 2802 


420.076 


S 


693 







TABLE NS 14, 


SEVILLA PUBLIC Coll&gm 






STEP 
NUMBER 


VARIABLES 


F-VALUE 


U 

STATISTIC 


APPROXIMATE 
F-'STATISTIC 




DF 


1 


Innovation 


1742,9886 


0, 4137 


1742,989 


1 


1230 


2 


Classroom manag. 


311.0926 


0, 3302 


1246, 761 


2 


1229 


3 


Orientation 


142, 7395 


0, 8958 


974,605 


3 


1888 


4 


PersonaliBation 


84,3396 


0.2768 


801,646 


4 


1887 


6 


Evaluation 


25,1199 


0.8712 


668,94 7 


5 


1886 


6 


Sat imfaat ion 


7. 581 7 


0.2695 


663, 334 


6 


1226 



TABLE nS IS. SEVILLA PRIVATE College 



ER 


VARIABLES 


F'-VALUE 


U 

STATISTIC 


APPROXIMATE 
F-STATISTIC 




DF 


1 


Innovation 


474,8074 


0, 5162 


474,207 


1 


506 


2 


Classroom manag. 


193,8389 


0,3730 


484,384 


8 


505 


3 


CohesiveneBB 


40. 8039 


0. 3451 


318.824 


3 


604 


4 


PerBanaliBation 


42, 4660 


0, 3182 


269.400 


4 


603 


S 


^imntation 


37, 9033 


0,8959 


238,918 


5 


502 


6 


Evaltmtion 


38,8185 


0,8777 


21 7, 1 79 


6 


501 


? 


Sat is fact ion 


10.3790 


0,8781 


191,121 


7 


500 
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